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Circumstantial Account of the Assassination of Mr. Per- 
ceval by John Bellingham, and of his 7 rial, Convic- 
tion, and Execution for that Crime. 


N the afternoon of Monday, May 11, 1812, at about 

a quarter past five, as the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, 
chancellor of the exchequer, first lord of the treasury, &c. &e. 
was entering the lobby of the House of Commons, he was shot 
bya person of the name of John Bellingham, who had placed 
himself for that purpose at the side of the door leading from 
the stone staircase. Mr. Perceval was in company with Lord FP. 
Osborne, and immediately on receiving the ball, which entered 
the lefi breast, he staggered, and fell. at the feet of Mr. W. 
Smith, M. P. for Norwich, who was standing near the second 
pillar. The only words he uttered were—* Oh! [ am wur- 
dered,”"—and the latter was inarticulate, the sound dying be- 
tween his lips. He was instantly taken up by Mr Smith, ~who 
did not at first recognize him. The report of the pistol im- 
mediately drew numbers to the spot, who assisted Mr. Smith 
in conveying the body of Mr. Perceval into the speaker’s apart- 
ments, but before he reached them, all signs of life had de- 
pat ted. Mr. Perceval’s corpse was placed upon a bed, and 
Mr. Lynn, surgeon, of Great George-street, who had been sent 
for, arrived, but too late even to witness the last symptom of 
expiring nature. He found that the ball, which was of an 
unusually large size, had penetrated the heart near its centre, 
and had passed completely through it. From thence the body 
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was removed to the speaker's drawing-room, by Mr. Lynn, and 
several members, and it was laid on a sopia. 

The horror and dismay occasioned by the assassination of 


Mr. Perceval prevented any attention from being paid to other | 


persons, until the right honourable gentleman was raised from 
the floor ;—when a person belonging to the Vote Office ex. 
claimed, “ Where ts the rascal that fired ?” a byestander who 
had been unobserved, stepped up to him, and coolly observed, 
“ | aui the unfortunate man!” He did not make ang attemy 
to escape, though he had concealed the pistol by which he had 
perpetrated the horrid deed, but resigned himself quietly into 
the hands of some of the gentlemen. ‘They placed him tipon 
“a bench near the firesplace, where they kept him, and all the 
doors were closed, and the egress Of all persons prevented, 
When the assassin was interrogated as to his motive for this 
dreadful act, he replied, “© My name is Bellingham; it isa 
private injury—l know what | have done—It was a denial of 
ynstice on the partof government.” ~ At this time the prisoner 

as surrounded by many members, who tusisted that he should 


be taken into the body of the house. He was, however, pref 


viously searched, to which be made no resistance, and upon 


him were found a steel pistol primed and loaded, (the fellow to 





that with which be had effected bis fatal purpose, which had 
heen secured) with a short screw barrel, and a bundle of papers 
folded like letters. The pistol with which the act was perpe 
trated is a small pocket pistol, about six inches long, the barrel 
rather better than two inches in length, with the cock on the 
top, and astop to the trigger.. The calibre is nearly half a 
inch in diameter, and the barrel very strong. 

ng pat to Bellingham in the lobby of the 





On a guestion bs 
House of Commons, by Sir W. Curtis, relating to the cause 
of Mr. Perceval’s assassination, be coolly answered, “ I have 
been fonrteen days tn making my mind up to the deed, but oe 
sver could accomplish it until this moment.” He had transacted 
business with his solicitor and inany Others withia a week past, 
and nothing appeared tm his conduct to induce a suspicion a 
his labouring wader insanity. 
Two messengers, Wright and Skelton, then conveyed the 
House of Cowmons, where the ut 


prisener to the bir of the 
. ' 


_most dismay and anxety pre led. Members rashed from 
the honse, strangers from the gallery, and adjacent parts, ane 
peers from the House of Lorus, all hastened to the spot, billed 
with the utmost horror at the event; numbers passed round 
the spot where the prisoner was in custody, and the expressio 
of indignation was uorestraiaable. ‘The speaker baving taked 
the chair, was unnbie, for some minutes, to controul the gene 
ral disorder and agitation, A number of pecrs were also in the 
house, among whem were Lord Liverpoo!, Lord Spencer Lord 
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Radnor, &c. Many individuals who bad witnessed part’ of 
this transaction, were mingled with members at the bar of ‘the 
house. ‘These were desired not to depart until they had given 
their evidence. All the doors leading to Westminster Hall} 
and elsewhere, were ordered to be locked, and the egress and 
ingress of all persons prevented. Immediately after the pri- 
soner was removed, the house adjourned: in fact, the sensa- 
tion was too great to admit the possibility of further attention. 

Mr. Alderman Coombe as a magistrate, was called to the 
chair, to take the depositions of the various witnesses in attend- 
ance, a duty.in which he was shortly after aided by Mr. M. A. 
‘{aylor, who is also a magistrate. 

The body of Mr. Perceval was removed from the speaker's 
house during Monday night to his own,in Downing-street ; and 
on ‘Tuesday morning, at eleven o clock, a most respectable jury 
was summoned to attend A. Gell, esq. coroner for Westminster, 
at the house of Francis Dukes, the sign of the Rose and Crown, 
in Downing-sireet, After taking a view of the body, the ver- 
dict was returned of wilful murder against John Bellingham, 
alias Ballingham. 

The sessions for general jail delivery was about to take place 
when the murder of Mr. Perceval was commitied.. The case 
admitting of no doubt, the bill of indictment was speedily pre- 
pared, and found true by the grand jury ; and the culprit was 
brought to his trial on Friday morning, the 15th of May, be- 
fore Sir J. Mansfield, Mr. Justice Grose, and the usual officers 
of the court. ‘Phe counsel for the prosecution were the attor- 
ney-general, Messrs. Garrow, Abbot, Knapp, and Gurney: 
for the prisoner, Messrs. Alley and Reynolds. Previous to the 
prisoner's pleading Mr. Alley read an affidavit of Ana Billet, 
slallug the insanity of the prisoner, which he urged on the 
court, to prevent the prisoner’s pleading; but as no proof of 
the present or recent insanity of the prisouer was offered, the 
arcuipent was overruled, 





The accusation descanted on by the attorney-general was 
little other than a repetition of the history of the prisener’s 
conduct in opposing the course of justice in Russia, and in 
] nportunine the public otheers for compensation mW Loudon, 
His applications were uniformily civilly answered in the nega- 
uve; and when he found ministers averse from couatenancing 
his claims, he directed lus study to revenge. He bought pis- 
to's, and he caused an additional pocket to be made in his dress 
for the convenience of carrying and coneealing them. He 
posted himself at the door of the Elouse of Commons, where 
he deliberately awaited his victim. 

The lea ned advocate proceeded to shew that when a man 


is capab e of distinguishing tight from wrong, the law admits 


no plea of insanity. ln the case of Arnold for shooting at 
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Lord Onslow, though insane at times from his childhood, yet 
his preparations for the act proved he was not insane at the 
time. Inthe vase of Lord Ferrers, for shooting his steward, 
though occasionally of extravagant mind, yet he was deemed 
not insane at the time of the action; he was therefore con. 
demned and execated. The prisoner had never been under 
medical care for that malady. And the evidence attempted on 
his behalf was of some time ago; not within three or four 
years. The prisoner appeared perfectly competent to manage 
his affairs, and was even entrusted to transact those of others, 
and, excepting the act for which he was arraigned, all his con- 
duct appeared perfectly rational. The honourable gentleman 
then cailed Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Lynn, surgeon, Mr. Burgess, 
and General Gascoigne, to prove the fact of Mr. Perceval hav. 
ing been murdered by the prisoner, and the identity of the lat. 
ter ; their testimony was the same as on the coroner’s inquest; 
and was conclusive as to the fact, and the act of the prisoner, 
J. Taylor, of North Place, Gray’s-Lun-lane, tailor, proved his 
being employed by the prisoner to make him a side pocket in 
his coat, within the breast, on the left side, so that he could 
conveniently get at it with his right hand—the pocket was di- 
rected to be of a very particular depth. This coat the prisoner 
had on when he committed the murder, and was seen previously 
to the act, by Mr. V. Dowling, J. Norris, and Vickery, with bis 
hand in his side pocket, waiting with anxiety, near the outer 
lobby door, for the arrival of some person. He was within 
arm’s length of all that entered. 


(To be continued.) 





Observations on the Revolutions produced in Male and Fe- 
male Dress, and their Commercial Effects on the Coun- 
try. 

To tue Printer, 
Sir, 


j HILE the revolutions which have during the last twenty 
‘Y years changed the political aspect of Europe, and con- 
vualsed the shores of the Atlantic, have had their comment 
tors, and will have their historiaas, the contemporary changes 
in customs, manners, and even in the costume of a people, be- 
come a matter not unworthy the attention of a philosophic 
mind, as severally connected either as cause, or effect, with 
their health, their morals, and their manufactures. It is my 
wish to suggest such an enguiry to some one of your readers 
better qualified than myself to take an extensive view ay 
sub- 
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subject, by which the waste of much time and learning may 
be saved io some future Hearne, by fixing with some degree of 
precision the time when these minor revolutions took place. 

To take a cursory view of the subject iu our own country, [ 
should first remark, that the manners of the men have, within 
the period ubove-mentioned, undergone a complete revolution, 
particularly as they regard the fair sex. From a formal, pre- 
cise, and ceremogious demeanor, constituting good breeding, 
a mode of conduct almost the reverse, is become a distinguish 
ing mark of high life. An indifference to the convenience 
and accommodation of the softer sex has taken place in our 
public assemblies, of that chivalrous atiention which anticipa- 
ted their’ wants and wishes, and constituted an indispensible 
part of the character of a geutieman. 

The ladies, from a degree of reserve and strictness of de« 
meanour, which procured for them the character of prudes 
among our gayer neighbours on the continent, have adopted 2 
freedom of manners, a boldness of look, and scantiness of ap- 
parel, which bas often occasioned women of character and 
condition to be taken for members of a body they affect to 
look down upon with pity or contempt. Indeed, such has 
been the revolution in this point, that when it was attempted 
to exclude the Cyprian corps fiom a theatre of our more ex- 
pensive amusements, the discernment of the common door- 
keepers was acknowledged to be insufficient to mark the nice 
distinction between those to be admitted and those to be ex- 
cluded, and recourse was had to the caterers for the gibbet, 
who, however successful they may have been in detecting the 
grosser attempts to impose on their sagacity, were so far mis- 
led by appearances, that they were very near conveying a nude 
of high rank to the watch-house. The remark made by one 
of the police-officers on his mistake, deserves to be remem- 
bered: “ her ladyship was so liberal in the exposure of her 
other charms, that he did not mind her face.” 

Among the men, convivial debauches are certainly less fre- 
quent, thanks to our legislators; for though Messrs. Pitt and 
Dundas did not emulate in their individual practice the great 
founder of Ismaelism, yet they certainly have in a great mea- 
sure enforced an abstineuce trom the juice of the grape on 
their countrymen ; and among the middle and lower classes, 
the additional taxes on distillation and brewing have conside- 
rably aifeeted the consumption of spirits and maltliquor. The 
poisonous mixtures sold under the name of beer, which to the 
shame of the legislature, are suffered to sap the health and 
strength of the sons and daughters of Jabour, with impunity to 
the maker and veuder, have driven an immense number of peo- 
ple to drink water with their meat—a change which the just- 
est reasonings of medical men had in vain betore attempted to 
pro- 
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produce. Among the ladies of the more opulent class,a change 
of an opposi e nature is said to have taken place. Instead of 
one, two, or three glasses of wine, which used to be the ordi- 
nary stiat of females at table, six, seven, and even eight glasses 
of Madeira have been tossed off by ladics scarcely out of their 
teens, and some women of very high ton are’ said to be mise 
tresses of abottle. After coffee, the bottle is again introduced, 
and a dram, under the specious name of a liqueur, is swal- 
lowed. This importation from France ought to-have been ac- 
companied with the liqueur-glasses, which are mere thimbles 
im comparison with what 1 have seen used; for though the 
wine-glass is again diminished to a moderate size, itis yet a for- 
mid ible dose for any but seasoned dram-drinkers, when filled 
with any of those deleterious compounds, in which alcohol 
forms a principal part. 

The changes which have taken place in dress, which are 
considerable and general enough to deserve the name of a 
revolution (and such only it is my intention to notice) a’e cer- 
tainly on the whole in favour of ease and convenience, and as 
far as regards the men, of propriety. The temale form, afier 
an eclipse of many centuries, under one odious disguise or 
other, has reappeared. When L recollect the perpendicular 
figure of the lady of our parish on a gala day, supported on 
two points, each no larger than a sixpence, balancing gorge- 
ous superstructure of whalebone, silk, lace, metals, minerals 
aad eatadles, as she tottered forwards to receive our civilities, 
her body screwed into the form of an inverted isosceles trians 
gle, her tnnense hoop exhibiting another triangle standing 
upoo a broader base, and the compound of talse hair, wool, 
powder, grease, ribbon, gauze, &ec. &e. which constituted the 
head of this moving machine, of which the woman formed 
the smaller balf, and when | compare her with a woman of the 
same age and station in life, on a present occasion, L cannot 
but coogratulate wy fair country-women on a change, in every 
point of view, intheirtavour. [tis indeed more than twenty 
years since that absurd and preposterous mode of disfiguring 





i female form was at its height, and the retormation was 
working by slow degrees for some years previous to the break- 
me outof the French revolution, which first inoculated the 
risians with the rage tor the antiqae. We for some tine ri- 
dicule | them, and thea caaght the intection, and the nymplis 
an! giaces, the standards of beauty and elegance in remote 
azes, became the models from whieh the votaries of fashion, as 
well as the painter and sculptor, drew all their ideis of what 
was graceful or becoming. 

In observing on what ts gained by the sex in this revolution 
in taste, the remark of the Bow-street officer applies with con- 


iderable force. Let us imagine a group of females dressed 
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like our lady of the manor, every lineament of their form ob- 
scured or distorted, and after the mathematical question of the 
heighth and breadth of each individual is cousidered, what 
rematis to give one a superiority to another bat the charm of 
face ? We will next suppose an equal number, not of nudes, 
but’of the more modest copyists of the anugae. The face is 
only a part, the form first draws our attention, and she finds 
that as far as personal attractions only are considered, we have 
more than double the number of charming women. 

When the ladies. bad thus discarded their whalebone ar- 
mour, to have retained the load of superfluous ornament which 
fashion had piled upon their heads would have shewo the sawe 
error ip taste, as the artist, who, having executed a fine naked 
bust of Garrick, gave him a full-dressed head of hair and a 
bag. But Messis. Pitt and Co. prevented their committing 
that solecism by a measure wh.ch succeeded like many of their 
other ineasures. The powdel tax first restored to their natur il 
colour, and curtailed of their dangling incumbraneces behind, 
those heads which bad oftenest shaken in doubt or-disapproba- 
tion of the measures which rendered ivnecessary. The exam- 
ple of so many persons in all ranks of socicty, served as an 
apology to their own pride; for many who were indifferent to 
men and measures, would have scorned to confess. that they 
could novafford their guinea, The younger branches of large 
families from economy discarded powder,jand when, in a few 
instances, a good head of hair, with all the advantages of the 
new style of dress and a good person to co-operate with it, 
had been fairly set in comparison with the best powdered speci- 
mens the artist could furnish, taste declared in favour of na- 
ture, and crop was the word. Elderly men discarded those im- 
mense bushes of cow-hbair which had so long been thought the 
necessary appendages ot age and competence, and adopted a 
substitute more resembling a natural head. The taculty, who 
had mostly laid aside their orange or other professional colour, 
now farther assimilated their appearance to that of the feilowe 
citizens, and physicians are no more to be distinguished by 
their diess, except a few, who have in gene ral littie else to cise 


tinguish them. ‘This refurmation im taste even reached the 


Clersy, who, iverse as tuey may seein to the pame ol reform, 
mauy of them cashiered their unfortunate p juiers, aid the 
amount of the powder tax nd the price o cow’s-tails fell 
quietly together. The price of provisions co-operated; the 
war-office rescued some thousand barrels ef flour from die 
waste to which it was otherwise destined; and ia thi Point of 
view aloue, the disuse ¢ t po veeru ay ve Ct nsideied a be refti- 
cis! change in the customs of the country. With the ladies, 


and some of the gentlemen, Brutus ard tus have bad the ho- 
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hair, artificial ringlets havesucceeded, first,fer those who wanied 
them, and next for those who did not; but, whatever vaga- 
ries they may have run into, | believe the women understand 
too well their own interest to attempt a couater-revolution. 

Whether the changes in female dress have beep so.untaveur- 

able on the whole to health as same bave imagined, I may be 
permitted to doubt. If the stitf swaddling with which ¢hil- 
dren as'soon as they were born used to be encased at Ham- 
burg, was the cause of that city furnishing so many examples 
of early decrepitude in every possible variety of distortion, 
surely the whalebone cas¢ in which females of every age, shape, 
and size used to be trussed, which, if i did nat, like the bed of 
Procrustes, reduce them allto one /ength, moulded all the fa- 
shionables to one shape, must have. been the cause of many 
distortions and more disorders, from so unnatural a compres. 
sion of the vital parts, thanave to be apprebended from the 
exposure of them to the cold. 

The changes that have taken place among the men are on 
the whole very much in favour of ease and propriety. Instead 
of silk brocade and buckram, trogs.and gold laee, the squase- 
ness of skirt and immensityof cuff, or the closely fitted jackets, 
which in their effects approached the strait-waistcoat; both iu 
the make and materials of their garments which they have 
adopted, is an union of simplicity and attention to personal 
convenience; and the difference between a man of first rate 
elegance in an andress, and a gay disciple of George Fox, is 
not often scarcely discernible. ‘be enormous buckle, which 
instead of being adapted to keep on the shoe, was abliged.to 
have a shoe made on purpose to fasten it, has been exploded 
for the old, but neat and comfortable fashion of the shoe-tye. 
The introduction of the Polish pantaloon and half-boot was 
about contemporary with that of the shoe-tye, but though al- 
most as universally adopted, they have not the same recom- 
mendations of ease and economy, and the general use of boots 
has perhaps militated more than any other change of fashion 
against the interest of the poor in general, by uniting with 
other causes to raise the price of leather, so that a labouring 
man must, to procure a pair of strong shoes, sacrifice a large 
proportion of his weekly earnings. The gaiter, lighter and 
more economical, has pattially succeeded the half-boot ; but 
the appearance of economy in dress being one of the externals 
of poverty, the gaiter, with al its recommendations, can only 
be expected to obiain a very inferior place among the fashion- 
ables, fhough ain miu the classes above er below the fashion, its 
use is become very general. As a military accoutremeant, it has 
long been almost confined to the ranks ; but a late order of the 

commander in chief, which will have the etfect of a sumptuary 
law, enjoins the use of gaiters, and the disuse of Jace to the 
a Se- 
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several classes of officers whom the use of boots, and the at- 
tempts to rival their superiors in finery, often drove to disho- 
nourable expedients to elude or pacify the creditors, which 
their extravagance in those, with other expensive fineries, 
brought upon them. 

Among the articles that have come into general use are the 
umbrella and parasol. The former is now made of such cheap 
materials that it is in the hands of every class above mendicity, 
and the latter has but one move lower to make, to be twirled 
on the Sunday by those who have twirled the mop during the 
rest of the week. Voltaire, in his sneering way, says, the pope 
has an army of soldiers who mount guard with umbrellas. 
Many people no doubt suppose it a political license; 1 did so 
myself, ‘till | happened to see the guard relieved at Ratzburg, 
one rainy morning when I really saw some of the men-ma- 
chines of his serene highness of Mecklenburg Strelitz take the 
sane defence against the weather. 

But this is a digression; and to return to and conclude my 
cursory remarks, | shall endeavour, in few words, to describe 
the effects these revolutions in dress have produced on our ma- 
nufactures. The great trial of flannel and calamanco versus 
dimity and muslin, seems in the court of fashion to be termi- 
nated by a compromise in which the staple commodities of 
Britain, like her interests in a late convention, are only consi- 
dered as of secondary importance. Flannel, it is true, in spite 
of Dr. Darwin, has regained among the men even more, per- 
haps, than it has lost among the women, but calamanco, with 
its stiff ungraceful fraternity of stuffs, seems irrecoverably ba- 
nished, except among a few old fashioned people, and the 
lowest classes of the community, and eeconomy has joined with 
fashion to prevent a recal, To what rank has the rage for 
muslin not extended both upwards and downwards? Silk, fora 
short period, was almost laid aside, and the looms of Manches- 
terand Glasgow supplied its place, but its eclipse was of short 
duration ; for its uniting lightness with warmth must ever ren- 
der it a favourite with the fair, and to the fashionable world it 
has this powerful recommendation, that while its price is in a 
certain degree a check upon its descent among the vulgar, 
among its varieties of texture and colour, and of uses to which 
it may be applied, fashion can ever find something costly, too 
whimsical to be, in the common phrase, every body’s money, 
although its price may not confine it entirely to the opulent, 
In the various fashions of dressing the hair without powder, 
the [rizeur, by degress, superseded the milliner, and the milli- 
ner, under the title of dressmaker, has exploded the old busi- 
ness of mantua-making, at least its name. An immense nume 
ver of hands employed in the manufacture of buckles has 
been obliged to turn their industry into another channel. 
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The manufacturers of Nottingham and Leicester have been 
sensibly affected by the introduction of pantaloons, bat the 


former by its ingenious imitations of foreign patterns of lace, | 


opened itself a trade, which, in the general stagnation of com. 
merce, has given food and clothing to thousands who might 
otherwise bave been pining in inactivity and want. Leicester, 
in the elastic stuffs produced in her stocking frames, enjoys a 
trade of such extent at home, that the privation of great part 
of her foreign demand occasions very little complaint. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


il. M. 


INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, June 3. 





NEALE @ LEDGER, 


MM": SCARLET moved to set aside an award, In an arbi- 
p tration, in the submission to which it was provided, that 
if the arbitrators could not agree, they should choose a third 
person umpire, whose umpirage should be final. The arbitra- 
tors, instead of concurring in the nomination, tossed up which 
of two names should stand, and upon the authority of the case 
of Harris v. Mitchell, 2 Vernon 485, this was a sufficient cause 
to set aside the award—the master of the rolls saying, in that 
case, that an election, or choice, was an act that depended on 
the will and understanding; but the arbitrators followed nei- 
ther in that case; and it' was distrusting of God's providence 
to leave matters to chance. In this ease, each of the arbitra- 
tors objected to the nmpire named by the other, and tossed up 
which nomiuation should prevail. 

Lord Ellenborouzh refused the motion, as it did not im- 
peach the umpire particularly, and as the arbitrators did not 
toss up which shon!d choose. Lis lordship had seen lots drawn 
for an arbitrator at the bar ; and all jeries were chosen by ballot, 
the panuel first consisting of all probi-et legales homines. This 
decision completely overrules the case in Vernon, which is 
exacily in point; an l the difference between tossing up which 
thall choose, and which choice shall prevail, does not secm to 
be very great, 


RAPPER AND OTHERS T. LORD MILSINGTON. 


THIS was an action brought to reeover the sum of 315. 
the amount of a billof exchange, drawn by the defendant on 
the 
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the house of Childs and Compatiy, which had becn cashed by 
the plaintifls, together with the interest which had accrued 
theredn. 

Mr. Garrow stated, that the plaintiffs are bankers, at York, 
and the defendant is the eldest sonof anobleman. In August, 
1902, the defendant and plaintiffs became acquainted at tlie 
York races, and defendant obtained from his clienis the sum of 
300 guineas, for which he gave them a check, at two mdnihs, 
dated the @8t of August, 1802, on the banking-house of 
Childs and Co. of London. Ona presenting it for’ payment, 
liowever, it was dishonoured, and plaintiffs had not received a 
shilling of the debt up to the present day. They now sought 
to recover the original sum, together with the i interest, amount- 
ing to 4651. 

Mr. Addison, of the house of Childs and Co. proved the 
signature of the defendant to the bill, which, when presented 
for payment, was dishonoured, the b: inners having ouly about 
= belonging to defendant In ‘thei ir hance 

. Garrow then put in four letters, cphaeety the defendant 
to di iffere nt partners in the bank, in which he spoke of the debt 
due*by bim, stated his inability to liquidate it at the time he 
wrote, and alluded to certain terms, which, by allowing him 
tine, would enable lim to discharge It. 

The counsel for the defendant submitted, that no proof had 
been adduced of regular ‘notice of the dishonoar of the bill 
having been given to the defendant, which ought to have been 
done, as he appeared to have had some effects i in the hands of 
his bankers. 

Mr. Garrow said, as this was defeodant’s own check, and as 
he must have known the state of his bankei’s account, such no- 
lice was unnecessary. 

Lord Ellenborough was inclined to think that, in sucha 
case, notice should be given ; but it might be presumed, from 
the various acknowledgments of the debt, that ‘every regular 
form was complied with. 

Defendant’s counsel urged, that no proof was given that the 
debt spoken of in the letters, was the subject matter of the. pre- 
sent action. 

Lord Elleaborough—That is a matter of application: it is 
to be inferred, when so many acknowledgments are produced, 
that proper notice was given. Verdict for plaintifi—damages 
ore 
“UJI. 

COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, Tuesday, June 9. 

BRYAN @. WOODWARD. 


MR. SERJEANT SHEPHERD shewed cause against a 
tule obtained by Mr. Serjeant Lens in this case. 
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The rule was obtained upon an affidavit, by which it ap. 
eared that defendant was a shoe-maker at Oxford, and was 






ikewise a serjeant in the local militia. Previous to Michael. | 


mas Term last, he was arrested for a debt of 10] to which he 
gave bail, and the bail having been called upon to pay the debt 
and costs, refused so to do, upon the ground that the defendant 
was exempt from arrest by the Local Militia Act, of the 48th 
of the king, which enacted that ali men serving in the said 
militia shou!d not be liable to arrest, while on actual service. 

On the part of plaintiff, Mr. Serjeant Shepherd opposed the 
rule, upon the ground that defendant had not taken advantage 
of the plea, which was now made, at the proper time, having 
suffered judgment to be entered up against him, and having 
also filed a writ of error in the court of King’s Bench. He 
also stated that it was necessary, in order to come under the 
protection of the clause in the act which had been alluded to, 
to have it stated on the atlidavit that he was actually receiving 
pay at the time when the arrest took place, which had not been 
done. 

Sir James Mansfield observed, that there was no public ob- 
ject to gain by this rule. ‘The defendant was now actually serv. 
ing asa soldier, and consequently the public service could not 
be injured. Had he, indeed, been in custody, the court would 
have interfered ; but asthe case now stood, it was a mere effort 
of the bail to relieve themselves of a burthen, which they had 
voluntarily taken upon themselves, and which they had ren- 
dered heavier, by omitting to make the proper plea in due sea- 
son. The rule must, therefore, be discharged. 


— 


PREROGATIVE COURT, DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 





GARNHAM @. CLARKE AND KING. 


THIS was a proceeding relative to the validity of the will 
of Benjamin Garpham, a man of rather singular character, who 
by selling gingerbread about the streets, had contrived to amass 
considerable property. Two testamentary papers, each of 
them asserted to be the will of the deceased, formed the sub- 
ject in question; the one dated the 6th of October, 1810, 
principally in favour of his wife; and the other, dated the 
16th of October following, principally in favour of Messis. 
Charles Lewan Clarke, and Thomas King, two of his acquaint- 
ances. 

In support of the first will, evidence was adduced to prove 
the testator’s regard for his wife, and his testamentary intention 
towards her; that Mr. Clarke having, by incessant importunity, 
persuaded him to make a will, on the Ist of October, 1810, 
produced to him one ready prepared for the purpose; which, 
on 
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on his representation aloge, that it was conformable fo his in- 
tentions in favour ef his wife, he regularly executed, but after- 
wards su-pecting he bad been isnposed upon, be sent fora pros 
fessional man to read it over, and explain it to him; when his 
suspicions being confirmed, he immediately cancelled it, and 
executed the one, dated the 614 October, in favour of his wife: 
that on the 13th of October following, be, in a fit’ of insanity, 
cut his throat, and mangled himself in other parts of his body, 
and was taken to St. Bartholomew’s hospital, whither he was 
followed by the wpportunity of Mr. Ciarke ; who on the 
16th, about three hours before his death, when in great agony, 
and in a state of utter incapacity, procured his signature to 
another will, almost wholly in favour of himself and King, 
the validity of which was now dispuied on that ground. 
A -coroner’s inquest afterwards sat upon the body, and 4 
verdict of lunacy was returned ; and it was contended, that 
the evidence lully. proved these facts; that the case of the 
adverse parties was one originating in fraud, and carried on 
by impertunity ; and that their witnesses, in their eagerness 
to speak up to its exigencies, had gone too far, and com~ 
pletely overturned it: that the second will must therefore 
be pronounced against, and the first declared valid, with 
eosts. 

In support of the latter will, Messrs, Clarke and King’s 
evidence had for its object to shew, that the testator disliked 
his wife, and lived unhappily with her, and that he had a 
great regard for Clarke and King; that though he was a 
Junatic when he cut his throat, he bad Jucid intervals after- 
wards, and that it was in one of them that he made the latter 
will, which was conformable to bis expressions of dislike for 
his wife, and regard for Clarke and King; and it was con- 
tended, that the evidence of the medical gentlemen of the 
hospital, as to insapity, was founded on too slight an observa- 
tion of the deceased, to shake the positive testimony that sup- 
ported these facts, which were sullicient to establish the latter 
will, 

Sir J. Nicholl recapitulated the evidence, and observed 
that the deceased appeared to have a regard for all the 
parties ; but to bea person of sucha fickle, irritable disposi- 
tion, as to render a dependence on that regard very precarious. 
He was of opinion that the evidence of the medical geatle- 
men was not such as to convince the court of the testator’s 
ulter incapacity, from the time of his laying violent hands 
upoa himself to his death ; and the o.her evidence proved 
such expressions of his, as demonstrated that he enjoyed 
lucid intervals. He then commented on the evidence of the 
patieat in the hospital, as to the execution of the latter will, 
for which purpose the deceased was raised up in his bed ; and 
thought 
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thought it fully sufficient ; and that-it was not affected by the 
exceptions ‘taken to it. He, therefore, pronounced for the 
validity of the latter will, but withont costs. 








COURT OF PECULIARS, DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 


to 


WESTFIELD, FALSELY CALLED Movnp,'acainst Mou tp. 


THIS was a proceeding at the instance of Miss Mary 
Fauseit Westteld, of Barham, in Kent, against Mr. Joseph 
Mould, for the nullity of a marriage that bad taken place 
between them, on the grounds of iniuority,and a want of leyal 
consent. 

It appeared that the parties first became acquainted whilst 
the young lady was on a visit to lier sister at Dover; a 
correspondence ensued between them, on her return home, 
which led to a proposal of matrimony; this was discovered 
by her mother (who was married again, and with whom the 
young lady resided); but as the respectability of Mr. Mould’s 
situation in life (he being in the army) precluded any objec 
tion to the match, it was finally resolved on, and the parties 
accordingly came to town, and were married at. the parish 
church of St. Martia in the Viel!s, by virtue of a licence ob- 
tained for the purpose by Mr. Mould. 

In support of the suit, the mother of the minor, and 
several other witnesses, were examined, to prove the birth of 
the minor,on the 20th of July, 1789; aud her marriage, ou 
the Sil of July, 1808, at which time she was not quite 19 years 
of age ; the death of her father intestate ; the re-marriage 
of her mother ; and the non-appointment of any guardian by 
the court of Chancery: and Sir’ John Nicholl observed, 
that these circumstances were so fully proved, and were so 
conclusive in themselves, that it would be quite useless to 
trouble counsel for any argument upon them, It clearly ap- 
peared, that this was a marriage contracted by the parties 
under such circumstances, as must, in the present state of 
the law, render it void; and, however unwilling the court 
might feel, upon considerations of equality, to dissolve a 
contract of so important a nature, and which seemed to have 
been centered into with the concurrent consent of every one 
who might naturally be expected to have the right of cons 
sculing ; yetas that was not a consent recognised by the 
Jaw, the court had no other:alternative : there was nothing 
in the case from which the court could judge of the motives 
that dictated the present application to it, or whether there 
were any children to be injured by its decree. The suit was 
brought by the wife against the husband ; and if he should 
sustain any injury from the result, he must attribute it to 
ow 
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own conduct, in asserting her majority upon oath to obtain 
the licence for the marriage. The court pronounced therefore, 
for the nullity of the marriage. 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION, 


6 tae following is an extract of a letter from the Rev. Dr. 
Ford, ordinary of Newgate, ou the causes of the commit- 
ment of so many crimes: 

“ The ehief cause of the committing of crimes is to be 
ascribed, in my humble opinion, to the want of early instruc- 
tion in reading ; consequently a total ignorance of religion, 
as well as of every moral principle. Indeed, the lower 
orders. are by habit so familiarised with the Divine Being, 
as to swear by -him; but they neither believe in him nor 
pray to him; and why? because they have not been made 
acquainted with him in their youth, nor have they enjoyed 
the greatest of all blessings, as well.as comforts, of being 
instructed in his holy word. You cannot expect these people 
to practise what, they do not know. Let the poor be but 
educated, and L will venture to assert, that in the course of 
30 years at niost, there will not be one-fourth of the crimes 
which are now committed. 

“ About seven or eight years back, going into the desk, 
at the chapel at Newgate, on the first Sanday after the 
preceding sessions, | saw twelve men in the condemned felons’ 
pew, who, from the respectable appearance of their dress, and 
the ease of their deportment, seemed to have been proper 
characters to be introduced into the very best of company. 
When L announced the day of the month, and mentioned 
the psalm, £ was very much astonished to observe, that not 
one of these convicts took up a Prayer Book, (though there 
were several lying before them,) neither did any of the party 
seem to know a single particle of the church service, (though 
on enquiry they all called themselves churchmen,) or when 
they were to sit, or stand, or kneel. “The ensuing day 
Lattended them in the condemned room, when, on enquiry, 
l found that none of them could read. At this time 1 have 
1S mele convicts under my care, 12 of whom are church- 
meu, hike those whom | last me otioned, and not mere than 
four of them can read: the 13th is an Irsh catholic, and ts 
hot acquainted with a single letter. If my memory served, 
L could quote hundreds of instances of similar ignorance 
wmongst criminals. Can it be expecied, then, that such poor 
untaught creatures can be sensible of the immorality of their 

condact? [am positive the rising gencration cannot be made 
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more guilty than the present by learning to read; and, 
therefore, | am for the experiment being made, but whether 
by Dr. Bell’s or by Mr. Lancaster’s method, seems to be of 
small consequence. Do but teach them to read, and instract 
them in the principles of religion, aud leave the event to the 
Almighty.” 








RECIPE FOR THE CROUP. 


HE following very simple recipe for the croup has 

succeeded in many very desperate cases of that disorder, 
viz.—Four ounces of the best highly recufied spirit of wine, 
and four ounces of camphor; Jet them be thoroughly well 
mixed and incorporated ; then add four ounces of the best 
volatile spirit of sal ammoniac. If both the spirits used be 
not good, the proper quantity of camphor will not be taken 
up by them. The above essence was long ago introduced as 
an embrocation for sprains, rheumatism, quinsy, and some 
kinds of sore throat. A much respected physician, Dr. 
Hawkins, of Monmouthshire, first tried it for the croup a 
few years ago, and with such success, that out of an equal 
number of cases of croup compared by him with the patients 
of afriend, who used the established plans in that disorder— 
that friend lost 16, he none. He directs the throat to be 
bathed with the essence, and a piece of flannel to be dipped 
into it, and tied round the affected part. ‘This has given imme- 
diate relief in very violent paroxysms. 








CHANGE OF OPINION IN SPAIN. 


\ HEN Louis XIV. procured the throne of Spain for his 

grandson, a French writer of the last century observes,— 
The hearts of the French and Spaniards in general were inun- 
dated with excessive joy. Among the fetes made on that 
occasion, there were nove more shewy than that where a num- 
ber of young persons clothed themselves balf in the Spanish 
end half in the Freach manner. Upon ove of the banners 
used on this occasion, the following motto was inscribed : 


Gallus Iberve fiat nullo discrimine habebo. 


Between the sons of France and Spain, 
Henceforth let no fell discord reign. 
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DEVIL'S TREE. 


TU ‘HERE is a tree, called the Devil’s Tree, which grows in 
l America ; its fiuit, in a state of maturity, is elastic, and 
when dried by the heat of the sun, noisily splits, and bursts 
forth its grains. ‘To this spoit of nature the tree owes its 
name, for at the moment of bursting, the effect of a piece of 
artillery is produecd, the noise of which succeeds rapidly, and 
isheard tolerably far off. If this fruit be transported before 
it is ripe, toa dry place, or exposed on a chininey-piece toa 
geutle heat, it will have the same effect, and produce the same 
phenomenon. 


Spanish Customs respecting Game. 
[From Jacob’s Travels in Spain.] 


b ire E, are no game-laws in Spain; nor could any power 
enforce such laws, were they enacted. Every man in 
Spain carries his gun when he goes from home. The Spani- 
ards are all excellent marksmen, and the kind of defence best 
adapted for Spain depends much on their skill in’ this respect. 
The parties of Guerillas form: d over the country are yery un- 
mérous, and by intercepting dispatches, and cutting off sup- 
plies, have annoyed the French even more than the regular 
troops. lad game-laws been established, and the peasantry 
prohibited from carrying fowling-pieces, the country would not 
have made the resistance tothe French, which has so far ex- 
ceeded that which they have experienced in other countries, 
Though all are permitted to kill game, there are extensive 
preserves, called cortos, belonging to the king, and to some of 
the nobility, which are protected by privileges similar to our 
right of free-warren. The duke of Medina Celi bas some very 
considerable domains of this kind; one situated on the banks 
of the Guadalquivir, extending nearly 20 miles, and a smaller 
one a few miles from Chiclana, where I have been to enjoy a 
day’s sport, but the weather was so hot that the scent would 
not lie on the ground ; and the Spanish pointers, though they 
have good noses, are so ill trained, that they are never steady, 
nor will they back like dogs broken in England. There ‘is 
abundance of game, but too much cover to course or bunt the 
hare; therefore they are ail killed with the gun. Partridges 
of the red-legged kind are in great plenty ; but there are no 
pheasants. In cold weather the woodcocks make their appear- 
ance iv creat numbers, and there are plenty of 
also are ve ry common, 
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Answer, by F. Postlethwaite, of the. Royal Marines, to G. Couch’s Anagran:, 
inserted March 30. 


Sh Hebrew OMER brings to view 
The city ROME, so, Sir, adicu! 


+*t We have received the like answer from J. W. of Charmouth; 
W. Bickham, of Spring-gardens, near Ashburton; ‘T. Sherwill, at Plymp- 
ton school; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; HarrictijBowsher, B!andiord; 
J. Ryan, Stonehouse; W. Terry,of Plymouth; J. Chapple, of Coldridge ; 
J. Sansom, Poole; J. Newland, Holbeton academy ; a Cornish tradesman ; 
W.C. Treffry; F. L. Veysey, Rackenford; J. Davey; J Strike, North 
Hill, near Launceston; P. Ninnis, Tavistock ; and F. Stephens, Wareham. 





Answer, by Harriet Bowsher, of Blandford,to H. B—b’s Charade, in: 
serted March 30. 


HE choristers their voices raise, 
And ANTHEMS sing to Jesu’s praise. 


(<r Similar answers have been received from J. Davey, of St. Ewe; Ca- 
roline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; J. W. of Charmouth; J. Newland, of Holbe- 
ton academy ; Walter Bickham, Spring Gardens,near Ashburton; B—s—y, 
of Ashill House, near Ilminster; W. C. Treffry ; J. Chapple, of Coldridge; 
F. L. Veysey, Rackenford; W, Snell, of Tiverton; B. Belcher; Harriet 

3elcher, Blandford; J. Ryan, Stonehouse; a Cornish tradesman; Henry 
Welsford, Crediton; J. Sansom, Poole; P. Ninnis, Tavistock ; W. Terry, 
Plymouth ; J. Strike, Norh Hiil; and F, Stephens, Wareham. 








Answer, by W. Terry, of Plymouth, to C. Caines’s Rebus, inserted April 6, 


N AY CAROLINE in safety live, 


And taste all blessings earth can give! 


*}* Similar answers have been received from ]. Davey, St. Ewe; J. New- 
land, of Holbeton academy; T. Sherwill, at Plymptton ; W. C. Treffry; 
J. W.of Charmouth; J. Strike, North Hill; Harriet Bowsher, Blandford; 
B. Belcher; and J. Grant, Smithaleigh. 


ee _ ————— —- ——_- 
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A CHARADE, by J. Chapple, of Coldridge. 


HEN the archangel’s trump shall sound, 
May you among my first be found! 
When winter reigns intensely keen, 
My rext is then in plenty seen: 
© may my whole o’er Albion’s land 
Reign with superlative command! 


4 REBUS, dy Caroline Caines, of Lion’s Gate. 


Well-known wine you'll first explain, 
bour-sixths of which you must detain ; 

A preposition make appear; 
A num’ral for my third declare; 
Fourthly and last a vowel find, 
Which may with ease be soon combin’d ; 
This when ycu’ve done in order true, 
A female’s Christian name you'll view. 


9 POETRY. 
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THE HIGHLAND CHIEF. 


= I EHOLD! where colouring the grey skirts of night, 


The orient blush on shaggy Cromla glows, 
Till, east away, the blue waves roll in light, 
And, melting to the sun, the mists disclose, 
Each verdant oak that cloaths the hill of roes; 
The Highland chieftain hails the merry morn: 
And up the branchy wood as blithe he goes, 
Thro’ paths wide-opening by his fathers worn, 
Toits old echo winds the long transmitted horn. 


Oft he pursues the wild deer’s rapid bound, 

And fearless plunges tn the mountain stream, 

His grey dogs to his bowstring panting round ; 

Or scales the summits of the cliffs that gleam 

O’er the green isles, and greets the sea-fowi’s scream ; 
Or pours his nectar, mid the feast of shells, 
Weaving of other days the enchanting dream; 
While, as the wonders of the chace he tells 


11 


To each high-bosom’d maid his heart with triumph swells 


What tho’ in wrath the forked lightenings break 
On the blank horrors of the midnight waste ; 
Tho’ from the chambers of the thunder shriek 
The gloomy spirit; what tho’ pale hath pass’d 
(In fearful stillness as the howling blast 

Paus’d sudden) the prophetic pomp of death ; 
And to the wan cold moon that, half o’ercast, 
Emerg’d a heap of billowy clouds beneath 


Trembled in shadowy glare, then vanish’d from the heath 


Yet shall the laird, as sovereign of his clan, 
Still love to visit his paternal vale; 
Still press the sod, where streams of carnage ran, 
\nd muse on each traditionary tale, 
Where rows of pensile armour never fail 
To wake the past —the targe, o’ergrown with rust, 
The dinted shield, the wide-disjointed mail, 
And many a dirk that bloody scales encrust, 


W hich tell of battling chiefs, and call them from the dust, 


{ Polwhele’s Poems, in 5 vols. vol. 1. p. 79) 80, 81.] 


THE MODERN GREEK. 


“6 ] ICH in the brilliance of the balmiest light 
Phese scenes repose I saw the myrtle blow, 

The arbutus in bloom and fruitage bright, 

‘The glittering bay, the mulberry’s silky flow! 

I felt but erst, delicious from below, 

‘The sea-breeze, as it curled the crystal springs! 

But shrubs may blush, z noontide zephyrs bloom, 

In vain voluptuous while no Sappho sings, 

Nor the landscape mov’d, Alcwus fires the string 
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ENTERTAINER, 


Midst the wide prospects can the muse discern 
One mental feature of the Grecian mould? 

If Maced ll rage, in conilict stern, 

She rages, in her robbers, uncontroul’d : 

And free-born Athens, to the despot sold, 
Grovels amidst the intriguing and the base, 
And in piratic plunder only bold, 

The dark Morea boasts no Spartan trace ; 
And half the verd’rous isles embower the 


ym sti 


assassin 


Not but the semblance of the Greci en mien, 
The Grecian face arrests the poet’s eye; 
While o’er the busy str and the silent green, 
Apollo’s form still glides, urconsct us, by; 
Not but a Homer’s head we oft descry 

In many an aged peasant silver-grey. 

Yet where, alas! that spirit mantlin 
That genius flashing an immortal ra\ i 








That independent soul which spurns despotic sway ? 


And, in secluded glades, in murmuring streets, 


Full many a Venus vaunts the er nchanting ¢ 





ify 
Breathes, as she wins her way, ambrosiai s\ weets, 
And wantons in luxuriant beauty fair 
Yet what avail those eyes that lightning bear, 


The cheek, instivct with more than roseate red, 
‘The full deep bosom, or the crisped hair, 
What but, amid lascivious folly bred, 

To bid the slaves of lust ascend a savage bed?’ 


| Grecian Prospects, p. 24—28.] 


race. 


























SOLITUDE. 
[From Lord Byron’s Poem’s.} 


O sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwe 
And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been ; 
To ciunb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold, 
Alone , o'er steeps an d toamin, 
This is not solitude ; . 


scene, 


4 falls, tc lean ; 
tis but to hold 


But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, a 
And roam along 
With none 


d to possess 

» the world’s tir’d di niz Db, 
who ble ss us, none whom we can ble; 
Minion of splend yur shrinking from distress ! 
None that, with kindred consciousness endu d, 
If we were not would seem to smile the fe 
Of all that flatter’d, tollow’d, sought, and 
‘Lhis is to be alone; this, this is sulitude ! 
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ON A LADY AND HER PICTURE, 
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Converse with nature’s charinms, and see her stores unrol]’ 
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